














London Theatre Guide 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 





Straight Plays 





+t ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
A RAISIN IN THE SUN 


ARTS (Tem. 3334) Members onl, 
Tues. = Fri. 8.0, Sat rH Sun. 5 & 8 
HE ROPE DANCERS 
Huet Burden, Joan Miller 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Evs. 8.0. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
FIVE “FINGER EXERCISE 
Roland Culver, Adrianne Alien, Brian Bedford 
Michae! Bryant 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
A TASTE OF HONEY 
Frances Cuka, Avis Bunnage, Nigel Davenport 


DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem 5122) 
Evs. 7.30. Thurs. 2.30, Sat 
ROOTS 


5.0 & 8.0 


Joan Plowright, Gwen Nelson, Jack Rodney 
GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
THE COMPLAISANT LOVER 
Ralph Richardson, Phyllis Calvert, Paul Scoficid 


OPEN AIR THEATRE, Regent's Park (Hun. 0925) 
Ev 


s. 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 
TQUEEN’S (Reg. 1166) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
THE ASPERN PAPERS 
Beatrix Lehmann, Michac! 


Flora Robson, 


ROYAL COURT (Sle. 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 A 8.15 


LOOK AFTER LULU 
Vivien Leigh. Anthony Quayle. Robert Stephens 


1745) 


WYNDHAMS (Tem, 30628) 
Evs. 8.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 
THE HOSTAGE 
Alfred Lynch, Howard Goorncy, 


Comedies 


CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
LET THEM EAT CAKE 
Dulcie Gray, Michael Denison, Cyril Raymond 


5.30 & 8.30 


Eileen Kennally 








GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
FAREWELL, FAREWELL EUGENE 
Margaret Rutheriord. Peggy Mount 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
THE PLEASURE OF HIS COMPANY 
Coral Browne, Nigel Patrick, Barry Jones 


NEW (Tem. 3878) 
. Tues, 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
WITH FEELING 
John Neville, Martin Miller 


Dorothy Tutin, 


Redgrave 


Note: Shows marked + will have their Grst 


performance during August 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
CAUGHT NAPPING 
George Benson, Raymond Hunticy 
Leslie Randall, Winifred Shotter 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
ROAR LIKE A DOVE 
Patrick Barr, David Hutcheson, Austin Willis 
Aarealo Gillmore, Faith Brook 


PRINCES (Tem. 6596) 
Evs. 8.0. Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE FRENCH MISTRESS 
Richard Bird, Marie-Claire Veriene. Hugh Wakeficid 


SAVOY (Tem 8888) 

Evs. 8.0. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.45 
THE RING OF TRUTH 

David Tomlinson. Margaret Johnston, John Slater 


ST. MARTIN'S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE GRASS IS GREENER 
Hugh Williams, Celia Johnson, Joan Greenwood 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
SIMPLE SPYMEN 
Brian Rix, Leo Franklyn 





Thrillers 





TALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE SOUND OF MURDER 
Peter Cushing. Elizabeth Sellars. Patricia Jessc! 


AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 


DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE UNEXPECTED GUEST 
Renee Asherson, Nigel Stock, Violet Farebrother 





Musicals 





DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
MY FAIR LADY 


Alec Clunes, Anne Rogers, Stanicy Holloway 


HER MAJESTY’ S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 
WEST SIDE STOR 


oss 





LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs, 7.45, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
IRMA LA DOUCE 
Elizabeth Seal, Keith Michell, Clive Revil! 


MERMAID (Cit. 3686) 
Evs. 6.10 & 8.40 
LOCK UP YOUR DAUGHTERS 
Hy Hazell, Harry Locke, Stephanie Voss 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs, 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
SALAD DAYS 





Revues and Variely 





APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30. Sat. §.30 & 8.30 
ONE TO ANOTHER 
Bery! Reid, Patrick Wymark, Patricia Bredin 


tPALACE (Ger. 6834) 
Evs. 8.0, Fri. & Sat. 6.15 & 8.45 
FINE FETTLE 
Benny Hill, Shani Wallis, Robertson Hare 


PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
SWINGING DOWN THE LANE 
Max Bygraves 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 


Shirley Bassey, Tommy Cooper 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
CLOWN JEWELS 
The Crazy Gang 





Opera and Ballet 





COLISEUM (Tem. 3161) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 2.30 
THE LAND OF SMILES 
Charles Craig, Elizabeth Fretwell, June Bronhill 


(COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 2.30 
ROYAL BALLET SEASON 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL (Wat. 3191) 
Evs. 8.0. Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
FESTIVAL BALLET 








LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
6.15 Twice Nightly 8.45 
Val Parnell and Bernard Delfont present 
MAX BYGRAVES 
in a new happy-go-lucky revue 
“SWINGING DOWN THE LANE” 
and Terrific Supporting Company 











—_——” 


FOR 42 THEATRES, 
ICE SHOWS, 
SPORTS EVENTS ETC. 


“If there’s a seat to be had, 
you'll get it through Keith 
Prowse.” How often you hear 
that, and its true because it’s 
our business to get you seats— 
best seats. 


DIRECT LINES TO 


ALL THEATRES AND 
MOST SPORTING EVENTS 


‘Pro wse 


YOU WANT BEST SEATS 
WE HAVE THEM 


HYDE PARK 6000 - BRANCHES & AGENTS 














Linguaphone THE MERMAID THEATRE 

Sh akespea re (Blackfriars, London E.C.4) 
ie “The most exciting, exhilarating theatrical 

Recordi ngs evening I've spent for years"’ 

—Richard Findlater. 

by 
SIR JOHN GIELGUD presents 

“LOCK UP YOUR DAUGHTERS” 


THAT OTHER MUSICAL 
Music by Laurie Johnson 
Lyrics by Lionel Bart 
Adapted by Bernard Miles 
from Henry Fielding’s comedy 
“RAPE UPON RAPE” 
Until 19th September 


Twice nightly at 6.10 and 8.40 p.m. 
BOX OFFICE CIT 7656 


AND WHY NOT BOOK A TABLE IN THE 
RIVERSIDE RESTAURANT (CITY 2835)? 


Listen to Shakespeare’s golden 
words, spoken by one of Brit- 
ain’s greatest Shakespearean 
actors. The series consists of 
five double sided, high fidelity 
12’ records, and is supplied 
complete with text and album. 


For details write to: The Linguaphone Institute, 


(Dept. D.25) Linguaphone House, 
207-209 Regent Street, London, W.!. 

















Somnny Secmneccces: 


—— Directed by Kenneth ireland -—— 
THE WONDER! (Centlivre/Carrick) 
AN IDEAL HUSBAND THE SWITCHBACK 
(Oscar Wilde) (James Bridie) 
THE CONSTANT WIFE MADELEINE SMITH 
(Somerset Maugham) (Howard Lockhart) 
e Director of Productions: Peter Streuli 
are SS a : Premiere of THE SPLENDID OUTCASTS 
‘ (Rosemary Anne Sisson) 
Guest Producer: Jo Dua, Belgian Nationa! Theatre 


Concerts - Art - Restaurant. Prograrime 2d. 
from Festival Theatre, Pitlochry, Perthshire 


Martini Stay Six Days and See Six Plays 


| 
| 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


WG ‘-orses 


BOOKS + RECORDS - MUSIC 
| 119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD WC2 
| Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) * Open 9-6 (including Saturdays) 
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Portrait of the Month 


@ SIR JOHN GIELGUD 7 seen above during a performance of his Shakespeare Recital, “‘ The Ages of Man,” 
based on am anthology by George Rylands, with which he opened the rebuilt en Theatre, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, on 8th July. It . very fitting that Sir John shosld be the first actor to walk the stage at the 
new Queen's for it was bere in 1937 that he presented his famous season of plays which included “ Richard II,” 
* The School for Scandal’ and “ The Three Sisters.” In 1938 at the same theatre he played Nicholas Randolph 
in “ Dear Octopus.” Sir John is our leading Shakespearean actor and “The Ages of Man” gave immense 
to young and old alike, reviving memories for those who had seen his famous Richard and Hamlet 

(réles which he says he will never play again) and giving the younger generation a glimpse of his supreme 
artistry im these and other parts. ‘“ The Ages of Man” season was followed at the Queen's by * Hamilet,”’ 
presented by The Youth Theatre (4th-8th August) and on 12th August by “‘ The Aspern Papers,’ Michael Redgrave's 
own adaptation of the book by Henry James, starring Michaci Redgrave, Flora Robson and Beatrix Lehmane and 
directed by Basil Dean. 


(Picture by Friedman-Abeles) 
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by Looker-On 
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—Graham Greene. 


John Neville: the Actor who never 
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by Harold Matthews 
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“A magnificent experience. Pe over Portrait: Phyllis Calvert and Ralph Richardson 
< : in The Complaisant Lover 


4n honour to our theatre’’ 7 4 (Picture by Angus McBean) 


—Harold Hobson Italia Conti 
The Sunday Times. & Stage School 


Theatrical and Film Agency, 
Licensed Annually by the L.C.C. 





Prospectus from: 12 Archer St., W.1. Ger 1054 





Over the Footlights 


E must apologise once again 

for the lateness of this issue, 
due, as readers will realise, to the 
recent printing dispute. We 
would also like to point out that, 
though several weeks late, the 
July issue was completed by 
apprentices and eventually pub- 
lished. It has come to our know- 
ledge that some readers may have 
had difficulty in obtaining this issue 
on the bookstalls and copies are 
still available at these offices. 


WING to printing difficulties 
we are again obliged to hold 
over a number of reviews and 
these include Once More With 
Feeling at the New; One To 
Another at the Lyric Opera 
House; The Ring of Truth at the 
Savoy and Look After Lulu at the 
Royal Court. Other plays pre- 
sented early in August too late for 
review are The Youth Theatre’s 
Hamlet (Queen’s, 4th August); The 
Negro drama A Raisin in the Sun 
(Adelphi, 4th August); The Sound 
of Murder (Aldwych, Sth August) VIVIEN LEIGH, who is appearing Lule, Parisienne 
and The Aspern Papers, the play cocotte of 1908, in Noéi Coward's “Look After Lata,” which 
adapted from Henry James ry Famine le Gems een te gm, wai atone 
(Queen's, 12th August). a six-weeks season at the Royal Court (from 29th July), ts 
The ballet season at Covent oe 
Garden opened on 17th August and 
La Belle Dame Sans Merci, with 
choreography by Andrée Howard, 
receives its first performance by 
the Royal Ballet on 2nd September. On 18th September the first of the new cycle of 
The Ring will begin at the Opera House. It is announced by Sadler’s Wells that The Merry 
Widow will succeed The Land of Smiles at the Coliseum on Ist September. 


‘THIS unusually fine summer has naturally had an effect on the theatre, but at all events 

there has been rejoicing at the Open Air Theatre, Regent’s Park, where Robert Atkins 
has had his most successful season to date. He announced recently that the current play, 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, is so popular that he will run this play on for the rest 
of the season, having cancelled the production of The Shoemaker's Holiday. Another 
theatre blissfully unaffected by the weather has been the Mermaid. News comes that 
their first production, Lock Up Your Daughters, will now continue until 19th September, 
by which time, it seems, all outstanding debt on the building will have been met. Since 
we last went to press, Roots, a big success at the Royal Court, with Joan Plowright giving 
a magnificent performance, has been transferred to the Duke of York’s 


AT Stratford-upon-Avon the last production of the 100th Season, King Lear, with 
Charles Laughton in the title réle, is to have its first performance on 18th August, and 
before our September issue appears the 1959 Edinburgh Festival will have opened on 23rd 


August. This year greater emphasis is laid on drama and we shall carry our usual review 
in the October number. FS. 
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New Shows Reviewed 


SAVOY 
“Marigold” 
IS musical version of the play by F. R. 
Pryor and L. Allen Harker had its first 
performance at the Savoy on 27th May and, 
owing to other commitments at that theatre 
transferred to the Saville on 13th July. 

The slender story of the little Scots lass 
who runs away from the Manse to Edin- 
burgh to see the Queen and a certain Cap- 
tain Archie Forsyth, has been enhanced by 
book and lyrics by Alan Melville and given 
music by Charles Zwar which is pleasant if 
not memorable. Bernard Nevill had 
designed some lovely costumes and the sett- 
ings by Hutchinson Scott were good, except 
for the rather hideous tartan drop curtain. 
Murray Macdonald directed and of the mus- 
ical numbers staged by Malcolm Goddard 
the high spot was the reel which the com- 
pany executed with considerable verve. 

Sally Smith has a pretty little voice and 
was quite enchanting as Marigold, while Jean 
Kent as her mother, the famous actress 
Madame Marly, made one wish fervently 
that her part was not so small. Sophie 
Stewart, the original Marigold, brought a 
delightful sense of humour and kindliness 
to the aunt, Mrs. Pringle. William Dickie 
was in fine voice as the elderly suitor Mr. 
Payton. L.M 

(Marigold has since been withdrawn) 





** Marigold "—Savoy, 28th May 
“ Farewell, Farewell Eugene "—Carrick 5th 


june 

“The Hostage "—Wyndhams, |!th June 
(See also pages 20 and 21) 

“All in the Family "—Strand, |7th June 

2a on Complaisant Lover"’—CGlobe, 18th 
une. 
(See also pages 9-12) 

“ Roots ""—Royal Court, 30th June 

“The Ages of Man "—Queen's, 8th July. 
(See page 3) 

“The Land of Smiles "—Coliseum, 9th 
july 











GARRICK 
‘*‘Farewell, Farewell, Eugene’’ 


HE humour of this adaption by Rodney 

Ackland of a play by John Vari, is 
wonderfully sustained. The laughter is 
continuous save for brief moments of pathos 
which fall most naturally into place, thanks 
to the splendid acting of the stars, Margaret 
Rutherford and Peggy Mount. 

The period is 1905 and the scene the 
somewhat decayed Fulham lodgings of two 
daughters of a Victorian vicarage. Florence 
and Minerva are now past their prime, but 
withal full of hymn-singing vigour. Minerva 
is a widow and Florence still disapproves 
of her late brother-in-law’s connection with 
the world of entertainment. Minerva, 
essentially fey and gay in spirit, takes refuge 
in a little secret tippling, and mildly pro- 
tests at their restricted existence, eked out 
to save money for their nephew, Eugene, 
in Africa, whom Florence is also bent on 
seeing. 

Trouble arises when their hitherto dutiful 
niece, Peony, fails in love with an Irishman 
owner of a bicycle shop boasting a passion 
for faggots and beer. Another complication 
is the arrival of an unwanted baby in the 
sisters’ one-room lodging. 

No praise could be too high for the 
delicious performance of Margaret Ruther- 
ford as Minerva. Light of foot, and bub- 
bling with repressed gaiety she is a joy to 
behold. Peggy Mount, deep voiced, domina- 
ting and splendidly in period, is the perfect 
foil. There are excellent human portrayals 
from Patrick McAlliney as Mick, the des- 
pised good-hearted Irishman, and from 
Avril Elgar, as the timidly rebellious niece. 
Beryl Andrews, John Moore, Frances 
Guthrie and Brook Williams with true 
Edwardian aplomb cheerfully sketch in the 
landlady’s slightly vulgar family. William 
Chappell is the director. F.S. 


Pegzy Mount as Florence and Margaret Rutherford 
- Minerva, im a scene from “ Farewell, Farewell 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 





“ALL IN THE FAMILY.” A scene 
prod: 


name from 
(Picture by John Sarsfield) 
(All in the Family has since been withdrawn) 
WYNDHAMS 
**The Hostage’’ 


MMENSELY speedy and full of crazy, 

iconoclastic Irish wit, Brendan Behan’s 
latest play (to music) arrived at Wyndhams 
with reputation already made across the 
Channel, and immediately became the 
fashionable show for English theatregoers 
to see, a touch of irony that cannot be lost 
on the turbulent author. 

This is a slice of Dublin life in which Behan 
emerges as a kind of Irish Dylan Thomas. 
He cocks a snook with brilliant verbiage 
at the whole of life (though political, 
naturally, where Thomas was not) and with 
fine irony takes in his stride the fortuitous 
demise of the young Cockney soldier host- 
age; a stranger indeed in a wild foreign 
land! 

It would be invidious to single out any 
one actor in a team so united. Their 
names are mentioned in the picture pages 
elsewhere in this issue. The play is 
directed characteristically by Joan Little- 
wood, in a clever set designed by Sean 
Kenny. F.S. 


STRAND 
**All in the Family’’ 


ARC-GILBERT Sauvajon’s comedy does 

not treat of crime but of a family’s re- 
action to a crime already committed. The 
play has been “adapted” by Victor Wolfson 
but the characters and setting remain 
French, which is, no doubt, a good thing. 

Cyprien Marescaud, a powerful industria- 
list, is killed at home on the eve of his 80th 
birthday, at a late hour, by a young girl 
amanuensis resisting molestation. The family 
seem to think that the girl had got above 
herself and should be taken down accord- 
ingly but they are unwilling to give the 
sordid story to the world. 

There are good character studies, the prin- 
cipal one being Maria Marescaud, the dead 
man’s daughter, wonderfully played by 
Maxine Audley. This woman suffers from 
an Oedipus complex, ingrowing virginity and 
and the Will to Power. With O6cdipus 
suddenly removed, the Will to Power blazes 
forth but is quietly put out just before the 


final curtain by the agent who resolves her 
second affliction. Thus the play is seen to 
have proceeded from confusion to order, 
which is very satisfactory. 

The final scene introduces a fairly long- 
playing record of the dead man’s voice, out- 
lining his opinions of the members of his 
family and household and his Will in rela- 
tion to them. Oddly enough, this seemed 
less exciting than the customary reading of 
the Will. 

Norman Marshall's direction and the act- 
ing of the company are such that the story 
is lifted onto a very respectable artistic 
plane. The acting is very enjoyable. The 
girl-typist who started the trouble was played 
by Virginia Maskell, who was particularly 
successful with the adoration the girl is 
supposed to have for the old man’s grand- 
son, a young man of spirit who has been 
turned off because of it, vividly played by 
Donald Sinden. The policeman who put 
matters to rights was in the able hands of 
Andre Morell. H.G.M. 


GLOBE 
**The Complaisant Lover” 


consider this play in the light of 
Graham Greene’s previous work for the 
theatre would be to compare the incom. 
parable. There are no deeply absorbing 
characters, no tragedy. Like Shaw, Mr. 
Greene has taken a serious theme and made 
light of it. Indeed, greatly daring, he has 
leapt from conventional drawing room 
comedy in Scene I to roaring French farce 
in Scene 2, then back to the drawing room 
for Act II, with just a tinge of seriousness 
to round things off. This dangerous 
mixture is, apparently, a winner. 





The Complaisant Lover is a big success. 

The theme, as we understand it, is the 
indissolubility of marriage. Better receive 
your wife’s lover into the bosom of the 
family, so to speak, than for one moment 
to contemplate divorce. Victor Rhodes, a 
successful dentist, takes delight in practical 
jokes of the exploding cigar genre (this 
adolescent complex we take it has its origin 
in his sense of failure as a husband). Not 
unexpectedly his attractive wife is drawn 
into an affair with a non-too-scrupulous 
bookseller who has made a habit of falling 
in love with married women. In the end 
Mary is torn tetween her lover and the 
needs of her children and husband, and by 
a stroke of Machiavellian genius, her rather 
simple spouse leaps to the idea that she 
must have her cake and eat it. 

In the event, The Complaisant Lover turns 
out to be very light entertainment indeed. 
With such excellent stars as Ralph Richard- 
son, Paul Scofield and Phyllis Calvert in 
these matrimonial stakes, nothing could go 
wrong, and John Gielgud, directing, took 
with skill the considerable hurdle from 
slow-moving comedy to farce. The sets 
were designed by Carl Tom. F.S. 


ROYAL COURT 
**Reoots’”’ 


E refer readers to the review of Arnold 
Wesker’s play which appeared in our 
last issue. We confirm that this is a play 
well worth the transfer from Coventry to 


London. Honest, vital, and holding the 
attention throughout, here is a work that 
should certainly not be missed by those 
theatregoers who are watching with interest 
modern trends in English drama. 

Joan Plowright gives perhaps her most 
brilliant performance to date as Beatie, the 
country girl who is awakened by her London 
lover, an angry young intellectual of humble 
background. In a triumphant curtain 
Beatie, hitherto the echo, suddenly realises 
that her protestations on the need of an 
avidly enquiring mind and soul, are her 
very own! She is no longer a blind creature 
moving about in worlds unrealised: the 
whole of the universe is to be hers! 

There is humour and keen observations 
of character; though the animal dumbness 
of Beatie’s farm labouring family seems a 
trifle overdrawn. The company is excellent; 
particularly memorable are the father and 
mother of Jack Rodney and Gwen Nelson. 
John Dexter has directed the play; the 
décor is by Jocelyn Herbert. F.S. 


COLISEUM 
**The Land of Smiles’’ 


HOUGH lacking the wit and sparkle of 
Die Fledermaus, Franz Lehar’s The 


Land of Smiles, the second offering in the 
Saddler’s Wells Operetta Season, provides 


tuneful and undemanding entertainment 
and playgoers possessing even a slight nost- 
algia for a past era should find no difficulty 
in letting Lehar’s melodious and _ lyrical 
music lull them into accepting the some- 
what meagre and banal love story of Lisa, 
a Viennese Count’s daughter, and Prince 
Sou-Chong of Pekin. 

The operetta, directed by Charles Hick- 
man, has been lavishly and sumptuously 
decked out by Berkeley Sutcliffe, who 
achieves some _ very. pleasing effects, 
particularly in the Palace at Pekin, and has 
some charming and imaginative choreo- 
graphy arranged by Peter Darrell. But 
strangely enough the glitter of the present- 
ation draws attention to the poorness of the 
plot, especially in the last act. 

Charles Hickman’s new English version is 
on the whole acceptable, though one finds 


(Continued on page 32) 








Ann: Have you been stuffing any more 
mice, Robin? Robin: Oh, no, I only 
did the one. I shan't do any more. It’s 
not very well stuffed, I'm afraid. 
An early moment from the play 
with L to R, Paul Scofield as 
Clive Root, Phyllis Calvert as 
Mary Rhodes, Hugh James as 
: Robin Rhodes, Ralph _ Richard- 
son as Victor Rhodes, Madge 
Compton as Margaret Howard, 
Polly Adams as Ann Howard 
and Lockwood West as William 
Howard. Victor, a flourishing 
dentist, with his wife Mary has 
) been entertaining friends to 
| dinner 


“The 
Complaisant 
| Lover” 


at the Globe 


Mary: I'll drop in tomorrow morning. Clive: Not in the 

morning. I'm cataloguing whh Ann. 

On the brink of an affair, Clive tries to make Mary 

jealous by showing an interest in Ann, who is madly 
infatuated with him. 


Pictures by Angus McBean 


“o"= from the new comedy by Graham Greene which is a big success at the Globe 
Theatre. Mr. Greene has tackled his theme on unusual lines, ranging from high drama 
to farce, and is fortunate in the splendid company. The play, which is directed by Sir John 
Gielgud, opened en 18th June. The settings are by Cari Tom. 
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Clive at last persuades Mary to go on a_ Victor: Dr. van Droog—my wife. 

holiday with him, but is none too pleased to Victor arrives a day early (with a casual friend) 

hear Victor is also coming to Amsterdam. much to the embarrassment of Mary, who has 
deceived him into thinking 
she is spending her holiday 
with an old school friend, 
Jane Crane. Victor, who 
has a child-like personality 
and is an inveterate practical 
joker, has no_ suspicions 
when told that Jane has 
already left the hotel. (Oliver 

Burt as van Droog). 





Clive: 1 hope this strap will do” 
Mary: Where are you going? 
Clive: Home 


Embarrassment is piled on 
embarrassment when Clive 
returns from a visit to the 
shops. Even now Victor is 
ready to accept the coinci- 
dence of Clive being acci- 
dentally in Amsterdam at 
this moment. (Left, Gerald 
Flood as the Hotel Valet.) 











HO 
SA 


Pre a 
Mary: Clive, they're lovely, but I don't need presents Clive: 1 am sorry w see a gentieman like you so 


from you Clive: 1 would rather have given you a sadly deceived. 
plain gold ring Valet: How do you spell *“deceived,”’ sir? 


Clive, who has a bookshop, 
has done a deal and in 
memory of their holiday 
gives Mary a pair of valu- 
able diamond ear-rings. But 
before he leaves the hotel he 
bribes the valet to send a 
letter to Victor, which he 


hopes will bring things to 
a head and lead to a divorce. 


Robin: Jane Crane went home by 
train She'll never be seen here 
ever again. 


Mary: Why does everybody have 
to make up rhymes about her? 
It's quite an ordinary name, isn't 
nu? 


Robin adds fuel to the fire 
about the fictitious Jane. 
Back home in London Mary 
is preparing for another 
party at which Clive is ex- 
pected. Little does she 
know that the valet’s letter 
is awaiting her husband, or 
what the effect of it will be 
when he opens it. What 
she wants is the best of both 
worlds and cannot make up 
her mind to break with her 
husband and leave her 
children. 





Ann: I'm free. I want to marry Clive. 


Victor tells Mary of the contents 
of the letter and makes it clear 
that he will not divorce her un- 
less she wishes it. He is very 
distressed and the party is not a 
success. After the guests have 
gone Clive tells Mary that it was 
he who wrote the letter and 
Ann, who has long guessed what 
is going on, chooses this mom- 
ent to tell Clive that she wants 
to marry him. 


Victor: it was very good of you, by the 
way, to give her those car-rings. She 
looks beautiful in them. 


Victor, who has been thinking 
things over quietly in the gar- 
den, tells Clive that he will not 
divorce Mary as she does not 
want a divorce in any case, and 
suggests that they continue their 
menage a trois. Clive, realising 
that he is beaten again by a 
‘complaisant husband’, is forced 
to accept the situation. Mary 
can have her cake and eat it too. 














New York 
Plays 


reviewed 


Echoes from Broadway 


UMMER offerings of the American 

Shakespeare Festival Theatre in Strat- 
ford, Connecticut, have built up a strong 
popular appeal. This year, the fifth for the 
enterprise, crowded houses have been in 
evidence at most performances. The 1959 
repertory opened with Romeo and Juliet, 
followed by re-introduction of last year's 
highly successful A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, and a delightful presentation of The 
Merry Wives of Windsor. Scheduled for 
the end of July was All's Well That Ends 
Well. 

New York critics, of course, cover the 
Stratford first nights. In general, The Merry 
Wives of Windsor was the more enthusiasti- 
cally praised of the two new productions on 
view at time of this writing. Undertaken 
in a spirit of unabashed broad comedy fun, 
it was well balanced in all departments of 
direction, acting, scenic and costume design, 
and occasional music and dance. 

This reviewer saw Romeo and Juliet a 
week after its initial performance. Probably 
by that time, some of the faults noted by 
first-nighters had been corrected. In any 
case, I thought it consistenly interesting and 
moving, with touches of inspiration. Chief 
mark of distinction was found in a pair of 
superb performances by Inga Swenson as 
Juliet, and Aline MacMahon as the Nurse. 
In fact, their scenes together, as well as 
those they played with the other characters, 
had the effect of dominating the play. Miss 
Swenson possesses youth and beauty, and is 
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by 
Ranald Savery 


an excellent actress into the bargain. She 
was emotionally in tune with all the varying 
moods of a passionate young girl com- 
pletely, and poetically, overcome by first 
love. 

Miss MacMahon, long one of America’s 
most dependable character actresses, was 
accorded more-than-customary opportunity 
to make the réle of the Nurse a pivotal 
entity in the course of the drama. Her 
scenes were given full scope, and she played 
them amply, combining humour with affec- 
tion and an earthy concern for the 
consummation of the youthful romance. 

The men in the play, as opposed to the 
determined single-mindedness of Juliet and 
her nurse, seemed immature. Psychologic- 
ally, there may be valid grounds for making 
Romeo an impressionable neurotic, Mercutio 
a rather fragile man of elegance, Tybalt a 
dark-browed, “sword-happy” killer, Friar 
Lawrence an incompetent meddler, and 
Capulet a victim of violent rages and 
hysterical outbursts. 

These characters, as played, all exerted a 
certain fascination in themselves; all were 
acted on their own terms. However, they 
lacked definition in their relationships to the 
play as a whole. Richard Easton as Romeo 
was sincere and believable. His scenes with 
Juliet had a youthful ring of emotionalism, 
but fell short of the romantic ideal with 
which the réle is associated in the minds of 
most audiences. 

Staging by Jack Landau was spirited and 





Scenes from the fifth 
of the Festival. Above right: 


inventive. Each of the secondary and minor 
characters possessed strong individuality, a 
quality that has been strikingly typical of 
all productions of this theatre since it hit its 
stride two or three seasons ago. 

John Houseman and Mr. Landau teamed 
up to direct an uninhibited rendition of The 
Merry Wives of Windsor. Their handling 
of the comic romp built steadily and 
merrily, shifting its broad strokes from the 
scenes of Falstaff and his cronies at the inn, 
to the domestic plottings of Mistress Page 
and Mistress Ford, to the saucy connivings 
of Mistress Quickly, and the Gallic exhibi- 
tions of temperament by Doctor Caius. 

The play, which is sheer low comedy 
artifice, meeds a compelling Falstaff to 
establish a strong central motif and bind the 
elements together. Happily, this production 
had, in Larry Gates, an actor with a fine 
flair for projecting the flamboyant pretences, 
the humbug, the male conceit, and the out- 
rageous posturings of the character. He 
padded himself out to an enormous 
physical girth in a costume and makeup 
that were exaggeratedly rakish. 

For all the buffoonery in the part, Falstaff 
is perhaps the one character in the play with 
genuine depth of character. Shakespeare 
used him as a sounding board for a number 
of resonant, satiric comments on society 
and personal vainglory. Mr. Gates did not 
let the playwright down in this respect. His 
was an effectively comic impersonation, but 
one that was fully aware of Falstaff as a 
dimensioned personality. 


fifth American Shakespeare Festival at Stratford, Connecticut. 
between Juliet (Inga Swenson) and her Nurse (Aline MacMahon) in “Romeo and Juliet 
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Above - A tender moment 
the opening production 


Larry Gates as Falstaff! in “The Merry Wives of Windsor.” 


A gem of a performance was that of Sada 
Thompson as Mistress Quickly. She gave 
this seductive opportunist an appeal of 
feminine duplicity projected in a smilingly 
frank attitude of confession to the audience. 
Her rolling eyes and chuckling insinuations 
were so cheerfully ingenuous that one could 
enjoy her conscienceless behaviour with a 
clear conscience. 

The direction kept 


the farce bubbling 
along with lively touches of stage business 
that made the moments of bland slapstick 


seem fresh and hilarious. Examples: Four 
small youngsters of step-up heights marching 
single file across the stage behind their peda- 
gogue; a series of zany manoeuvrings 
through two adjoining doors in the home of 
Doctor Caius; the jealous Ford dropping 
money bags one by one from his belt with 
sharp clanks to excite the avaricious atten- 
tion of Falstaff; the muscle-straining antics 
of two servants as they staggered under the 
load of the laundry basket containing 
Falstaff. The two episodes of the laundry 
basket, incidentally, were hilarious in their 
execution. 

In addition to Mr. Gates and Miss 
Thompson, leading players who helped keep 
things moving at a good comic pace inclu- 
ded Nancy Marchand as Mistress Page, 
Nancy Wickwire as Mistress Ford, Morris 
Carnovsky as Doctor Caius, Hiram Sherman 
as Ford, Frederic Warriner as Slender, Will 
Geer as Shallow, Richard Waring as Sir 
Hugh Evans, Barbara Barrie as Anne Page, 
and Patrick Hines as Page. * 








“The 
Pleasure 
of his 
Company” 


at the 
Haymarket 


@ Scenes from the new 
comedy by Samuel Taylor 
and Cornelia Otis Skinner 
which had its first perform- 
ance on 23rd April. The 
play, which is directed by 
Nigel Patrick with setting 
by Tony Walton and dresses 
by Pierre Balmain, is pre- 
sented by H. M. Tennent 
Ltd. by arrangement with 
Frederick Brisson and The 
Playwrights’ Company. 


Pictures by Angus McBean 


Above: Poole: No, Mr. Rousseau 
the samples of champagne you 
sent will not do; they are undrink- 
able. I'm sorry... yes, send 
some Dom Perignon ‘43 ‘ or 
47 expensive? For launching 
a ship, perhaps, not for my 
daughter's wedding. 


Biddeford Poole (Nigel 
Patrick), invited to his 
daughter's wedding imme- 
diately begins to meddle 
with the arrangements, 
watched by Toy (Burt 
Kwouk), the Chinese 
servant. 


Right: Katharine: Jim thinks you 
ought to be the one to give the 
bride away 


Katharine Dougherty (Coral 
Browne), Jessica her daugh- 
ter (Judith Stott), Jim 
Dougherty, Jessica’s step- 
father (David Langton) and 
Mackenzie Savage, Katha- 
rine’s father (Barry Jones) 
discuss the ceremony. 











Jim: But naturally we would ask 
you After aill.... Poole: No, 
not many in your position would 
After all you must look on Jessica 
as your own daughter. 


Katharine is slightly exasper- 
ated at finding her husband 
Jim, and her ex-husband get- 
ting on so well together. She 
had sent a telegram to Poole, 
nicknamed Pogo, inviting 
him to his daughter's wedd- 
ing, never dreaming that he 
would come, especially as 
she had not seen or heard 
from him since Jessica was a 
little girl. 

Jessica: Oh, 1 always know where 
you are! I always have. Poole 
How? Jessica: From news photo- 


graphs You're always in something 
or other. 


Jessica, who has always had 
a romantic picture of her 
father, is delighted at his ar- 
rival and reveals that she has 
followed his playboy’s ex- 
istence round the world with 
interest. Pogo is flattered and 
equally enchanted with his 
new-found and _ charmingly 
grown-up daughter. 

(The setting of the play is San 
Francisco and through the 
window can be seen the 
Golden Gate.) 











Pogo is introduced’ to 
Jessica’s fiancé Roger 
Henderson (Robin Hun- 
ter, right) a wealthy young 
cattle breeder. Roger re- 
ceives a_ telephone call 
telling him that his prize 


bull is sick and that he is 
wanted at once. Torn 
between breaking a dance 
date with Jessica and his 
bull the sick animal wins. 
Pogo eagerly steps in and 
promises to take Jessica 
instead. 


Jessica: It wasn't plain ordin- 
ary salad! It had upland cress 
in it, and wild dandelion leaves! 
Roger: That's what my cattle 
eat! and you don't see them 
dancing around yelling, ‘‘Epa- 
tant! merveilleux!" 


Two nights later, after an 
evening out with Pogo, 
Jessica and Roger quarrel. 
Jessica will not hear a 
word against her father 
and Roger is sore because 
Pogo tries to make him 
look ignorant. Pogo has 
set his heart on taking 
Jessica on a trip with him 
and is slyly doing his best 
to break up the romance. 














Roger: You dont have to 
get married. Nobody's going 
to force you, nobody's tying 
you down. But you've got to 
know what you want, and 
you've got to make up your 
mind. Because if you marry 
me, it's for keeps. 


Things come to a head 
between Jessica and 
Roger the following day. 
Roger, to get his own 
back on Pogo had in- 
vited him and Jessica to 
the farm and there staged 
a small rodeo know.ng 
that Pogo would not be 
able to resist showing off 
to Jessica. Pogo, having 
been thrown by a horse 
and a steer, is a little 
the worse for wear. 
Jessica is outraged and 
in a stormy scene with 
Roger breaks the engage- 
ment in spite of the 
wedding being only two 
days away. 


Katharine: But you can't go 
back! You can never go back! 


Pogo pleads with Katha- 
rine to allow him to 
take Jessica to some of 
the places where they 
were happy so long ago, 
and so give him his 
chance to make up for 
the lost years. After a 
good deal of heart 
searching Katharine gives 
in and Jessica rushes off 
to pack. A few minutes 
later Pogo returns and 
tells Katharine that her 
daughter will be back in 
six weeks, and there are 
hints that the wedding 
bells are only delayed. 








Whispers from 
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HE dreariness of the East End enviro- 

ment in which Alfred Lynch spent his 
childhood is in itself responsible for his 
having become an actor. Had he been born 
in a picturesque corner of Hampstead or 
Kensington, some other young man might 
be playing the title-réle in The Hostage, 
Brendan Behan’s masterly comedy, now 
running at Wyndham’s. 

Young Alfred was an ambitious little boy. 
He was never really content to go on living 
in the brick and mortar wilderness of the 
East End and when he went to the cinema 
he began to envy the sort of lives actors 
must live. Their work looked pleasant 
enough on the screen and he read about the 
enormous salaries they earned and the lovely 
homes in which they lived. It might be an 
idea to have a shot at being an actor. 

Alfred’s mother had other ideas. She 
wanted him to go into the art department 
of a printing firm and with that end in view, 
she got him a job as a messenger to such 
a firm when he left school at the age of 
fourteen. He soon lost interest because it 
showed no chance of leading to anything 
worthwhile and he could not bear routine 
work. Best of all the many jobs he took 
was that of a lorry driver’s mate, because 
no two days were alike and he travelled all 
over the place. 

In his spare time, Alfred went to evening 
classes at Toynbee Hall to find out more 
about this business of acting. He liked it 
and took it all very seriously. He appeared 
in a number of productions, his outstanding 
success being as William Mossop in 
Hobson's Choice, which was directed by 
Frank Dunlop. When the time came to 
take a definite step towards becoming a p.vu- 
fessional actor, in his early twenties, Alfred 


Brendan Behan’s 


THE HOSTAGE 


Alfred Lynch in a scene from ‘The Hostage” 


was not very successful. On two occasions 
he was turned down when he applied for an 
LCC grant and he also failed to get a 
scholarship to the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art. He despaired of ever getting 
a start and was just about to think of an 
alternative career, when he heard from 
Frank Dunlop. 

Remembering the keen young actor he 
had directed in Hobson’s Choice, Mr. 
Dunlop sought him out, to ask if he would 
like to be assistant stage manager for the 
Midland Theatre Company. Twenty-four- 
year-old Alfred leapt at the idea and his 
career as an actor was duly launched, for 
he played small parts and later went to 
Guildford Repertory Theatre to play Cliff in 
Look Back in Anger. 

George Devine, artistic director of the 
English Stage Company at the Royal Court 
Theatre, was quick to assess Alfred’s talent 
as an actor, when he played at the Royal 
Court with the Belgrade Theatre from 
Coventry in Chicken Soup with Barley last 
(Continued on page 22) 


The script of this 
remarkable entertain- 
ment makes very good 


reading. 
Hobson said of the 
original production, it 


“ 


and 
life.” 


As Harold 


published by 


Dike ee 
shouts, sings, thunders ETHU 
stamps with M EN 


The Hostage 


is at all good book- 


shops now. 
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Paris Festival. This is the 
second of the Theatre 
Workshop plays now 
running in the West 
End, “A Taste of Honey” 
having moved to the 
Criterion to make way 
for “The Hostage” at 
Wyndhams 


Above: A scene in the lodging house in Dublin where most of the play takes place. In the pic 
ture, L to R, are Brian Murphy as Mr. Mulleady, Alfred Lynch as Leslie, the British soldier hek 
as hostage, Stephen Cato as Ginger Beer, Yootha Joyce as Colette, Eileen Kennally as Meg Dil 
lon, Roy Barnett as Princess Grace and Leila Greenwood as Old Ropeen. Celia Salkeld a 
Teresa and Anne Beach as Miss Gilchrist are on the stairs. Below left: Glynn Edwards a 
Monsieur (the owner of the house) holds forth, to the amusement of the inmates. 
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Above : The scene in which the hostage is accidentally 
shot during an I.R.A. raid. Teresa, the country girl 
who has fallen in love with the English soldier, kneels 
by the body and, extreme right, is Pat, the loquacious 
caretaker of the house (Howard Goorney). 


Pictures 
By 
John Cowan 


Left: The com- 
pany in the final 
song. This is a play 
with songs _ inter- 
spersed, most of 
them written by the 
author though some 
were the work of 
his uncle. The rest 
are traditional Irish or 
borrowed from the 
Music Hall. 


*“*The Hostage,’’ 
which had its first 
performance at 
Wyndhams on lith 
June last, is directed 
by Joan Littlewood 
and designed 
Sean Kenny, 
costumes by 
garet Bury. 











Those who went to Covent Garden to 
see Lucia di Lammermoor on 17th 
February this year can have had 

little idea that they were to assist 

at a great and unforgettable operatic 
event: the triumph of a young 
Australian soprano who has now signed 
a-contract with Decca. Her first 


record contains the Mad Scene from Lucia, 


and is detailed below. 


JOAN 


Donizetti: LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR— 
Ancor non giunse!.. . 

Regnava nel silenzio; 

Verdi: ERNANI—Surta é la notte 
... Ernani, Ernani, involami: 

1 VESPRI SICILIANI—Mercé. 

diletti amiche; Donizetti 

LINDA DI CHAMOUNIX— AN! tardai 
troppo . . .O luce di quest’ 
anima; LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR — 

Il dolce suono mi colpi di 

sua voce!... ardon gl'incensi (Mad scene) 


@ SXL 2159 © LXT 5531 
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year. As a result, Alfred stayed on at the 
Royal Court to play in Major Barbara and 
Live Like Pigs, before making a conspicuous 
success in The Long and The Short and The 
Tall. Finally Joan Littlewood earmarked 
him for her production of The Hostage, 
which was seen at the Theatre of the Nations 
in Paris before taking London by storm. 

Alfred Lynch, still only twenty-seven, has 
an actor's dream part, being the only 
Englishman amidst a crowd of highly indi- 
vidualistic Irish men and women. The main 
interest of the play is focused on him 
throughout the evening. So far, this young 
man’s earnings as an actor have not 
permitted him to live in film star luxury, but 
he is tremendously happy to count himself 
as an actor—and to be counted as one by 
other people! 

He gets a kick out of going to the theatre 
every night and was even more excited when 
he heard that Joan Littlewood called the 


| company an hour before curtain-rise every 


evening. As soon as they arrive they go 
down on the stage for thirty minutes of 
improvisation under her direction. Like 
ballet dancers, they warm up before the per- 
formance and break down any reserve which 
might have made itself evident. By perfom- 
ing bits of nonsense or singing round the 
piano, they enter into the team-spirit, which 
is so essential in a play like The Hostage, in 
which the company as a whole is far more 
important than any single performer. At 
the end of the improvisation the artists go 
to their rooms to get ready for the show in 
the right mood and tingling in anticipation. 
Luck plays a tremendous part in the life 
of any actor and may mould a career quite 
different from any ambitions the artist him- 
self may have held when he started. Alfred 
Lynch is fully alive to all that, but he still 
hopes that the future will give him a chance 
to play the Fool in King Lear and Oswald 
in Ghosts. He also wants to produce when 
he feels he knows enough about acting to 
direct other people. Meantime he is reap- 
ing enormous happiness because he has been 
lucky enough to do what he really wanted 
to do for a living. * 





Make THE IRVING THEATRE BAR 
LEICESTER SQUARE 
the meeting place for your friends 


Open from 3 p.m. until Midnight 
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A dramatic 


moment during Act II of Cherubini’s Medea. Maria Callas as Medea, cenire, pleads with C 
King of Corinth (Nicola Zaccaria, ieft) to be allowed to stay in one 


reon, 
day with her children 


Corinth more 
before she is banished for ever. Extreme right: Medea’s servant Neris (Fiorenza Cossotto). 


(Picture by 


At the Opera 


T HAS been said that life may be divided 
into the things that come off, and the 


things that do not. Rusalka was, in general, 
one of the latter. It was a brave gesture 
on the part of Sadler's Wells to stage this 
little-known work by Dvorak, but fairy 
tales are notoriously difficult to convey in 
terms of opera—Hansel and Gretel being 
a notable exception. This little story of the 
water spirit who falls in love with a mortal 
prince exchanges her power of speech for 
human form in order to follow and win him, 
is jilted, and finally welcomes him to repent- 
ant death in the waters, is too ethereal to 
stand the treatment it received here. Nor 
is the music, though melodious, particularly 
interesting. 

Joan Hammond, looking a typical Briinn- 
hilde, gave an effective, even moving per- 
formance as Rusalka herself, and sang far 
better than when I last heard her in opera 
several years ago. Charles Craig did well 
with the wayward Prince, and Howell 
Glynne struggled manfully against impos- 
sible odds as Rusalka's father. It is hard to 
make every entrance and exit, draped in 
water weeds, through the Demon King’s trap 


Houston Rogers) 


by Penelope Turing 


door. Vilem Tausky was the conductor. 

The contrasts between vocal and balletic 
nymphs and the all-too-revealing Sadler's 
Wells stage gave little chance to James 
Bailey's lakeside set, but the second act in 
the Prince’s garden, with courtiers dancing 
and promenading in exquisite mediaeval 
costumes, was a real fairy picture. 

In contrast Sadler's Wells’ opening pro- 
duction of their operetta régime at the 
Coliseum, Die Fledermaus, was almost en- 
tirely successful. Bailey's charming, gay sets 
made full use of the revolving stage, and 
his dresses were delightful. Vilem Tausky 
gave us the lilting Viennese melodies in 
fine style. Victoria Elliott sang and acted 
a triumphant Rosalinda; I have never seen 
and heard her in such good form. Alexander 
Young made a most engaging gull of 
Eisenstein, Marion Studholme was lyrical 
and attractively pert as Adele, and John 
Heddle Nash sang beautifully and was suit- 
able enigmatic as Dr. Falke. Anna Pollak 
is an ideal Prince Orlofsky, and Howell 
Glynne used his comic gifts as the warder. 
Altogether a happy evening, and I under- 
stand the second cast was equally good. 











The frst Grail scene im the new production of Parsifal recently 
Waechter as Amfortas, leader of the Knights of the Grail. 


Lammermoor at 
Joan Sutherland, whose 


When 1 saw Lucia di 
Covent Garden, 


Lucia was evidently a tour de force, was 
recovering from an operation; Mauttiwilda 


Dobbs, however, sang most beautifully, 
though her acting, especially in the mad 
scene, could have been more poignant. The 
same might be said of the Brazilian tenor 
Joao Gibin as Edgardo. The performance 
of the evening came from John Shaw as the 
villain of the piece, Enrico. He used a fine 
baritone voice extremely well, and his act- 
ing was quite outstanding. Michael Langdon 
as Lucia’s tutor Raimondo also gave an out- 
standing performance, beautifully sung, and 
Bryan Balkwill brought out the many 
beauties of Donizetti's music. Franco 
Zeffirelli, who was both producer and 
designer, admirably conveyed the rich, 
romantic atmosphere of Scott’s 17th century 
Scotland, and the acting of the chorus 
deserved special praise. 

On May 15th Convent Garden gave the 
first performance of their new Parsifal; a 
production which had been awaited with 
special interest since the original London 
sets of 1914 were still in use when the opera 
was last given in 1951. The new mise en 
scéne by Paul Walter, produced by Herbert 
Graf, proved to be a compromise between 
traditional staging and ‘new Bayreuth’; a 
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at Covent . Centre, Eberhard 
(Picture by Houston Rogers) 


method which has worked successfully with 
the London Ring. 

This Parsifal is also generally satisfactory, 
though since this opera is by far the most 
impressive of Wieland Wagner's Bayreuth 
productions to date, one finds some of the 
traditional trappings irksome. Personally I 
do not like the meadow and Hall of the 
Grail scenes here so much as Wieland 
Wagner's conception, but I much prefer 
London's second act with the more seduc- 
tive and colourful flower maidens—though 
the final disintegration of Klingsor’s domain 
is far from satisfactory. There are one or 
two other details which need revision: the 
moving panorama of futuristic trees which 
accompanies the transition music leading up 
to the Grail scenes is a mistake by any stan- 
dard; and why is the swan, which Parsifal 
has just shot, brought in apparently elabor- 
ately dressed for table, A la boar’s head? 

Rudolf Kempe conducted, and with his 
power of giving a transparent quality to the 
orchestration—very helpful to the singers— 
produced all the wonders of the score, 
though one missed the sweeping power of 
Knappertsbusch. Jon Vickers withdrew at 
short notice from all but two performances, 
because of other Covent Garden commit- 
ments, and instead Parsifal was Karli Lieb. 


(Continued on page 32) 





HERE is no affectation about it. Just 

as some actors do not take sugar in their 
tea, John Neville does not read dramatic 
criticism in the newspapers. It is as simple 
as that. There is no question of being high 
and mighty or of this thirty-four-year-old 
actor considering himself superior to the 
comments of professional critics. He finds 
their opinions confusing and prefers not to 
be aware of them. 

One would have thought that Mr. Neville 
might have made an exception last month 
when he made his first appearance in the 
West End in a star-réle as Victor Fabian, 
the temperamental conductor of an Ameri- 
can symphony orchestra, in Once More, 
with Feeling at the New Theatre. After 
all, it was a tremendous occasion in this 
young man’s career. For in the past nine 
years he has been appearing either with the 
Bristol Old Vic Company or at the Old Vic 
itself in the Waterloo Road, playing Hamlet, 
Richard II and a large range of réles in the 
Shakespearean repertoire, which made him 
the pin-up boy of those galleryites who 
confine their theatre-going to the classics. 

Then came the great turning-point in Mr. 
Neville’s career. He left the Old Vic, 
crossed the River to St. Martin's Lane and 
exchanged his doublet and hose for white 
tie and tails. Playing in a contemoorary 
comedy before sophisticated after-dinner 
playgoers was far more severe an ordeal 
than playing Hamlet for the first time at 
the Old Vic. He was faced with a new type 


John Neville: 


the Actor who never reads 
the Critics 


by Eric Johns 


Johan Neville, who has returned 
to the West End to star in the 

comedy, “Once More, 
with fFeelieg”, at the New 
Theatre 


of part and a new public. It was like 
starting all over again on a first night likely 
to affect his entire career. 

It so happened that the critics were 
divided. Some enjoyed themselves, others 
found the play rather heavy-going and one 
new boy on a national newspaper with a 
staggeringly large circulation, made a great 
song and dance about the fact that he 
staggered out of the theatre when he had 
taken as much of the play as he could bear. 
He seemed unaware of the fact that it is the 
duty of every dramatic critic to see the 
entire play if he is to pass fair comment 
upon it in print. What about the magnifi- 
cent acting in the last act, which comes 
along after he has gone home? 

The members of the cast and others 
interested in the presentation of Once More, 
with Feeling were in a high state of excite- 
ment and discussion when John Neville 
arrived at the theatre for the second night 
performance. Newspapers were lying all 
over the place and people were crying, 
What do you think of this? The man 
should never be allowed inside a theatre! 
and The whole thing is outrageous! 

To the utter astonishment of everyone, 
Mr. Neville confessed that he had not read 
a line, nor had he any intention of doing so. 
He went down to his dressing-room and 
started to make-up. If Robert Morley, who 
produced the play, wanted to call extra re- 
hearsals, in the light of the first night 
reactions, then he was prepared to attend as 
many of them as were thought necessary for 
the good of the play. He had no intention 
of getting hot and bothered about comments 
in the Press. 

Mr. Neville made this hard and fast 
decision when starting his career in reper- 
tory. Even in a comparatively small town, 
three or four different people might express 
their critical opinions in print. They are 
not necessarily unanimous and that is why 


(Continued overleaf) 





Mr. Neville found them confusing when he 
read them; if he altered his performance 
to suit one critic, he could not hope to meet 
with the approval of another. Which one 
was right? Or had they both failed to grasp 
the significance of the play from the start? 
A series of bewildering questions and doubts 
distressed the young actor and he solved the 
situation by deciding to ignore dramatic 
criticism. All that mattered was that his 
artistic conscience should be satisfied. 

His five years at the London Old Vic 
provided him with a unique experience, in 
the light of his attitude to the Press. As far 
as the box-office is concerned at the Old 
Vic, the national newspapers need not exist. 
They have their own regular following, a 
multitude of serious playgoers who make up 
their own minds entirely independently of 
professional dramatic critics. Some plays at 
the Old Vic have received unfavourable 
reviews, but they have done good business; 
others, which have been praised by the 
critics, have failed to draw in the regulars. 
Time and time again Mr. Neville had proof 
that word-of-mouth recommendation mat- 
tered most at the Old Vic. 

Much as Mr. Neville appreciated the 
praise he won at the Old Vic, he was ex- 
hilarated to play in another theatre and 


before audiences more representative of tne 
general theatre-going public. “It is like 
being let out of a cage”, he said . . . even 
though his Old Vic cage was made of pure 
gold! 

When he first started playing in Once 
More, with Feeling on the pre-London tour, 
he seemed more conscious of audience 
reaction during the actual performance than 
ever before. In serious plays at the Old Vic, 
plays in which there was comparatively little 
humour, he could never be really sure 
whether the audience were enjoying it until 
they responded at the very end of the play. 
Having taken up the challenge to appear in 
a contemporary comedy, he could sense how 
they were feeling in the auditorium far more 
easily. That fact in itself gave Mr. Neville 
no small amount of enjoyment. 

And so, after playing Hamlet 170 times, 
in London and on the stages of famous 
theatres both in Europe and America, Mr. 
Neville is on the threshold of a new career, 
faced with the task of conquering a new 
public and winning fresh laurels in the 
commercial theatre. It is too early to know 
what his future plans will be, but he is eager 
to appear in a play which deals seriously 
with some aspect of contemporary life .. . 
the sort of play one sees at the Royal Court. 
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**Madeleine Smith."’ A dramatic moment from the play by Howard Lockhart based on the 

famous murder trial, which had its first performance on 2nd May. In the picture are, left, 

Petronella Byrnes as Bessie Smith and right, Moira Lamb (Mrs. Kenneth Ireland) as 
Madeleine, accused of having murdered her lover. 


Pitlochry 


Festival 
1959 


@ Scenes from the six plays pre- 
sented at this year’s Pitlochry 
Festival will be found in the 
following pages. The Festival, 
now in its ninth year, continues 
to flourish under the guidance of 
director Kenneth Ireland, while the 
choice of plays ensures varied and 
stimulating entertainment. 
Right: Kenneth Ireland (Artistic 
Director), Douglas Cornelissen 
(Stage Director), Peter Streuli 
(Director of Productions) and 
Stephen Doncaster (principal 
scenic and costume designer). 





“The Wonder” 


@ Scenes from “The 
Wonder! A Woman 


Mrs. 

livre, the fifth product- 
ion of the Festival. 
The play was directed 
by Peter Streuli with 
decor and costumes by 
Stephen Doncaster and 
music and lyrics by 
Gerald Cockshott. 
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Above left: <A tender 
moment between Don 
Felix (Gordon  Fair- 
clough) and Donna 
Violante (Elizabeth 
Hart), in love’ with 
Felix, but intended for 
a nun by her father. 


Victor Carin as Col- 
onel Briton, Elizabeth 
Richman as_ Isabella, 
sister to Don Felix, 
and Una McLean as 
Flora, maid to Vio- 
lante. 


(Pictures by Michael Cox) 


Simon Carter as Don 
Lopez, a Grandee of 
Portugal and father to 
Isabella and Felix, and 
Edwina Ireland as the 
Alguazil’s attendant. 











“The 
Switchback”’ 


@ Four moments from 


Above right: Dr. Mall- 
aby (Hamish Roughead) 
is tempted by the Meph- 
istophelian Burmeister 
(Gordon Fairclough) to 
take his research work 
to London and publish 
it in the press in defiance 
of medical etiquette. 


Centre: Anthea Hollo- 
way as Aunt Dinah and 
Edwina Ireland as a 
maidservant, in a scene 
from Act III when Dr. 
Mallaby has taken to 
drink after being struck 
off the Medical Register. 


Right: The hilarious 
scene where Dr. Mall- 
aby examines Willie 
Anderson (Victor Carin) 
under the eagle eye of 
his doting mother (Moira 
Lamb). Far right: Eliza- 
beth Richman as Dolly, 
Dr. Mallaby’s wife. 














‘*‘An Ideal 


Husband’’ 


tion of Oscar 
Wilde’s ever-popu- 
lar comedy. The 
elegant settings 


Cheveley.” 


Right: Lord 
Goring (Gordon 
Fairclough) burns 
the _ incriminating 
letter watched by 
Mrs. Cheveley 
(Elizabeth Hart). 
A moment from 
Act Ill 


**The 
Constant Wife’’ 


@ A scene from the comedy 

by Somerset Maugham, 
the second production of the 
Festival. The delightful 
settings are by Stephen 
Doncaster and the play is 
directed by Peter Streuli. 


Left: An amusing scene 
from the close of the play 
with, left to right, Peter 
Whitbread as John Middle- 
ton, Gordon Fairclough as 
Bernard Kersal, Elizabeth 
Hart as Constance Middle- 
ton and Edwina Ireland as 
Bentley. 














**The Splendid Outcasts’’ 


Top: Peter Whitbread (Alfonso d’Este), 
Gordon Fairclough (Caesar di Borgia) 
and Elizabeth Hart (Lucretia) in a scene 
from Act I, set in the Vatican, Rome. 
Centre: Lucretia dallies with Pietro, a 
poet (Simon Carter). Right: Lucretia 
hears the news of her father’s death from 
Captain Michelotto Corella (Victor 
Carin), watched by Alfonso and Ercole 
d’Este (Hamish Roughead). 


@ Scenes from the new play by Rose- 

mary Anne Sisson which had its 
world premiére at the Festival on 6th 
June. The play was directed by Jo Dua, 
guest producer from the Belgian National 
Theatre, with settings by Robert Weaver, 
designer for the Connaught Theatre, 

Worthing. 





New Shews Reviewed (Cond) 


“The Land of Smiles” (Cond. 

it hard to forgive him the new words for 
“You are my heart’s delight,” the song 
immortalised by the late Richard Tauber 
and which has been associated with him 
ever since he made his first London appear- 
ance in the rédle of Prince Sou-Chong 
in 1931. 

It is hard for Charles Craig, the present 
Sou-Chong, to have to contend with the 
memory of Tauber, but he used his fine 
voice to good effect and though his acting is 
a little wooden managed to create some real 
sympathy for the unhappy prince tom 
between love and a duty to his country’s 
traditions. Elizabeth Fretwell also sang 
well but failed to cover the emptiness of 
Lisa’s character. The most complete and 
touching characterisation came from June 
Bronhill as Mi, the prince's sister. A really 
delightful study. Peter Grant, Frederick 
Sharp, Denis Dowling and Barbara Howitt 
all helped in making this, musically, a most 
successful evening. L.M. 


(The Land of Smiles closes on 29th August) 
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At the Opere (Cond.) 


He sang well in the first two acts, and con- 
veyed the spirit of the ‘pure fool’. In the 
last act a white wig, which made him look 
old enough to be Amfortas’ grandfather, 
seemed to take the heart out of him. 

Gottlob Frick was a remarkably fine 
Gurnemanz, holding the stage well in his 
long monologues; singing with beauty and 
intelligence. Gerda Lammers and Otakar 
Kraus were excellent as Kundry and 
Klingsor. Of Eberhard Waechter’s deeply 
moving Amfortas I have written at Bayreuth 
last year. It is outstanding, but for all his 
anguish I find, at a second hearing, I cannot 
believe that this Amfortas ever succumbed 
to the wiles of seduction. 

Cherubini himself considered the music 
of his Medea too severe for English taste. 
He reckoned, of course, without the draw- 
ing power of a Callas, but in the event the 
opera proved to have an exciting tragic 
grandeur. Despite the separation of a 
century it has more than a Greek subject 
in common with Elektra. Medea is deserted 
by Jason for the newer charms of Glauce, 
Creon’s daughter, and the opera is made up 
of her pleading the subsequent revenge 
which encompasses the death of her 
children, of Glauce and herself. 

Maria Callas’ voice is not, in_ itself, 
especially beautiful, but her artistry and 
dynamic power make this a great 
performance. Vocally Jon Vickers part- 
nered her worthily as Jason. Nicola 
Zaccaria brought a magnificent bass voice 
and fine stage presence to Creon, and Joan 
Carlyle as Glauce sang well after a nervous 
start. But the revelation of the evening was 
the superb singing of Fiorenza Cossotto as 
Medea’s maid Neris. The Covent Garden 
Orchestra played well for the conductor 
Nicola Rescigno. * 
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The Humorist 


by Harold Matthews 


EOPLE of literary tastes living in Walsall 

are to be congratulated upon the 
industry and enterprise of their borough 
librarian, Mr. R. H. Malbon, who recently 
arranged a Jerome K. Jerome exhibition 
to celebrate the centenary of an author who 
was born in the town but who left it for 
good in his second year. There is gallantry 
in the spirit which inspires a celebration 
based upon so small a share of an 
unfashionable author. 

Most of Jerome K. Jerome's life was 
spent in London, at more addresses than he 
recorded himself. Towards the end of his 
life he was living at 41 Belsize Park. No 
plaque distinguishes the house, which has 
an old fashioned look, as if it well remem- 
bers the day when George and Harris and 
J. planned their trip up the river. He died 
in Northampton General Hospital in 1927 
and was buried at Ewelme, in Oxfordshire. 
The church at Ewelme is over 500 years old 
and contains the tomb of a Chaucer. A 
solitary pilgrim at Whitsun was informed 
by the Rector that Jerome used to live 
nearby, when he wrote Three Men in a 
Boat, and so permission for his burial there 
had been accorded. It seemed to have been 
a concession. However, two Jeromes were 
already in graves near the south porch in 
1927; one of them was that sister Blandina, 
for whose sake her young brother declined 
the opportunity to work for Herbert 
Spencer, and thus endanger his salvation. 

In his reminiscences, Jerome related how, 
just back from his honeymoon, he wrote 
Three Men in a Boat at Chelsea Gardens, 
up ninety-seven stairs. “But the view was 
worth it. We had a little circular drawing- 
room nearly all window, from which we 
looked down upon the river, and over 
Battersea Park to the Surrey hills beyond, 
with the garden of old Chelsea Hospital 
just opposite. Fourteen shillings a week 
we paid for that flat. One was passing 
rich in those days on three hundred a year: 
kept one’s servant, and sipped one’s 
Hennessy’s “Three Star’ at four and two- 
pence the bottle.” That was in 1889. The 
Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow had had 
considerable success earlier in the year; 
Three Men in a Boat brought fame—most 
of the attendant fortune went to American 
pirates. It was, however, as a playwright 
that Jerome wished to establish himself. 

Barbara, a play in one act of the theme 


of self-sacrifice, was his first play. Charles 
Hawtrey put it on at the Globe in June, 
1886, with Cissy Grahame, and it ran on 


Comedy Theatre on 18th June 1888. John 
Hare bought it but changed his mind about 
it and it was not seen again until 13th 
January 1891, when Tom Thorne opened 
the Vaudeville Theatre with it. Meanwhile 
Dan Frohman had taken it to America. 
Jerome K. Jerome soon became a known 
name in the theatre and his plays were 
usually successful but not artistically im- 
portant. They did not receive very good 
notices. Shaw denounced, Walkley sneered 
and Max boiled over. Jerome, grateful for 
a measure of success which in his early 
days had never seemed likely, could afford 
the patient shrug. He had an unfashion- 
able Liberal and free church background. 
He began to earn his own living at 14. 
Orphaned at 15, he fought his way alone. 
At the age when Shaw was being kept by 
his mother, when Walkley went from a 
University to the secure seclusion of the 
Postmaster-General's office, when Max was 
at Oxford or a young man about town 
indulging in belles lettres, Jerome K. Jerome 
was successively a railway clerk at Buston, 
an actor who never got nearer to the West 
End than Astley’s, a 10s. a week reporter 
and a solicitor’s clerk. He was reduced to 
spending nights in a ninepenny doss-house 
before his courage and industry found an 
upward path. 

It took some time for Jerome to realise 
that he was a humorist. To the end of 
his life he was never quite sure. It was not 
what he had set out to be and at first the 


label rather annoyed him. His natural bent 
(Continued on page 37) 








Above: The first scene. Left to right: Demetrius (Edward de Souza), Egeus (Roy Dotrice), 
Hermia (Priscilla Morgan), Theseus (Anthony Nicholls), Hippolyta (Stephanie Bidmead), 
Lysander (Albert Finney). Below left: The mechanicals. Bottom (Charles Laughton) centre, 
surrounded by left to right, Flute (Peter Woodthorpe), Snout (Michael Blakemore), Snug (Julian 
Glover), Starveling (Donald Eccles) and Quince (Cyril Luckham). Below right: Bottom 


‘translated’ into an ass, with Titania (Mary Ure). 
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100th SEASON AT 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


°‘*A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” 


@ Scenes from the third 
production of the 1959 
Season at the Shakespeare 


ted by Peter Hall with décor 
by Lila de Nobili and music 
by Raymond Leppard. The 
remaining two plays of the 
100th Season are Coriolanus 
(see review overleaf) and 
King Lear (first performance 
on 18th August). 


Pictures by 
Angus McBean 


Above right: Puck (lan Holm) and Oberon (Robert Hardy), on stairs, watch the lovers, left to 

right: Demetrius, Lysander, Helena (Vanessa Redgrave) and Hermia. Below: Theseus with 

Hippolyta, Lysander and Hermia, enjoy the efforts of Bottom and friends. Bottom is seen 
in the mechanicals’ play as Pyramus, Flute as Thisbe, with Quince as prompter. 





A Glerivus Coriolanus 


legend of Coriolanus is wonderfully 
fascinating and Shakespeare revived it 
vividly but bis tragedy makes such heavy 
demands upon the producer and upon the 
actor who plays the name part that it is less 
often presented professionally than most 
plays in the canon. Byron saw Kemble 
as “Coriolanus” and pronounced him 
‘glorious’, and Kemble chose the réle for 
his farewell to the stage. It is a part for 
which nothing short of glory will do. There 
was glory in it at Stratford on 7th July, 
when Sir Laurence Olivier played it most 
stirringly, startlingly and memorably. 

The tragedy was vertically projected and 
explosively produced. Mr. Boris Aronson’s 
permanent set mounted the action to display 
facet after facet of Shakespeare's exciting 
treatment of the adventures which made up 
the spectacular career of Coriolanus. Mr. 
Peter Hall added cubits to his stature by his 
original-seeming, swift and vigorous produc- 
tion, in which urgency and passion swept 
along from threat to tempest, as changes 
were rung on the spot-lit pockets of the 
blood-boltered, vertical, mutliple set. Fever- 
pitch was maintained so long without let-up, 
and the heat in the theatre was so heavy, 
that a sense of strain afflicted before we 
reached the banishment climax and the 
interval. It is recognised that the banish- 
ment is the proper place for the interval, but 
two hours approaches the limit of attention- 
capacity. 

Lord Beaconsfield said that a ruler must 
either be superior to those he ruled, or 
despise them. Caius Marcius was a superior 
and a despiser. Shakespeare makes a point 
for today in showing the necessity under 
which the best and finest leaders labour, in 
a democracy, to flatter the mob. _ Sir 
Laurence Olivier re-created Caius Marcius, 
revealing a soldier vigorous in action, a 
patrician whose nobility of mind was so 
buttressed by pride that popularity was im- 
possible for him, and a son with a mother- 
fixation. “There’s no man in the world 
more bound to’s mother,” says Volumnia; 
and that is the key to both their characters. 


by Harold Matthews 


Their first scene together had great humanity 
and a certain delicate charm. Volumnia has 
come to meet her son returning from a 
campaign. Sir Laurence showed that the 
love of Marcius for his mother was a love 
that he was proud to express openly; by 
contrast, his love for his pretty, characterless 
wife, he was shy of showing. In their 
last scene, when Volumnia successfully 
pleads for Rome and her son sacrifices a 
second career and, in the outcome, life itself 
to please her, on the words, “O, mother, 
mother! What have you done?” Sir 
Laurence seemed to signalise that Marcius 
realised for the first time how his mother 
had made him what he was and how she 
was destroying the thing she loved. Pig- 
headed as he had always appeared, how 
little had his will been his own! Withal, 
it was a many-sided Coriolanus, or rather 
there were many generations of pride, 
including boyish bashfulness on greeting his 
wife in public, angry disdain for Roman 
menials and furious rage for Aufidius and 
the Volscians. His death was as violent as 
any could wish. Thrown from a height, he 
was caught by the ankles and hung head- 
downwards whilst being stabbed in the 
breast. As his body reached the ground, 
Aufidius was forcibly restrained from 
assaulting the corpse. This final acrobatic 
feat by Sir Laurence was breath-taking. 
Dame Edith Evans was a_haughtily 
authoritative Volumnia. With a refinement 
of a later age, she would magnificently 
overawe rather than overbear. Mr. Harry 
Andrews was an agreeable Menenius, tartly 
humorous, crisp and clear of speech. Mr. 
Anthony Nicholls met well the demands 
upon a Tullus Aufidius who should appear 
a worthy opponent of Coriolanus. They 
had memorable passages together in the 
second half of the play. Among the small 
parts, Mr. Michael Graham Cox, Mr. Roy 
Dotrice and Mr. lan Holm did useful 
doubling and drew applause as the serving- 
men at Aufidius’s feast. * 
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The Humorist (Cond) 

was for reminiscing and moralizing but 
humour broke in upon his writing as 
naturally as spring water on a _ hillside. 
Reviewing Woodbarrow Farm in 1891, 
William Archer called the play “a mere 
patchwork of reminiscences” and the term 
could be applied to most of Jerome’s work. 
There is very little difference between his 
novel Paul Kelver, published in 1902, and 
his autobiography My Life and Times 
twenty-five years later, but the novel is 
longer and, although more compendious, 
has a better shape. In the same review, 
Archer also indicated wherein lay the play's 
merit, “the merit which New York has 
recognized and London seems to be recog- 
nizing” lay in its “vivacity. Mr. Jerome 
belongs to the good story-tellers.” 

An upholder of “Do it yourself” doctrine, 
Jerome had published one of his first books 
in partnership with Bernard Partridge, his 
illustrator, at their own risk and decided 
that publishing was quite an easy business. 
Now he had a travelling company of his 
own playing Woodbarrow Farm in_ the 
provinces. Barrie asked him if he could 
recommend a leading lady for his play, 
Walker, London, young, beautiful, quite 
charming and able to flirt. Jerome thought 
it would be only kind to give the chance 
to Mary Ansell, engaged as ingenue in his 
company. So he introduced Miss Ansell to 
Barrie. Barrie married her. For his play, 
The Prude’s Progress, Jerome ran_ the 
Comedy Theatre for six months and came 
out with a profit. It was probably this play 
in which the telephone first appeared on 
the English stage. Jerome takes the blame 
for this but excuses himself with truth, in 
his autobiography, by adding that somebody 
else would have thought of it if he had not. 
Another piece of pioneering may be 
mentioned here. When that much abused 
but very successful play, The Passing of 
the Third Floor Back, was first produced 
in London, it was noticed that a novelty 
was introduced in the placing of a fender 
and fire-irons in the middle of the stage 
close down by the footlights. 

In December 1899, Jerome had his first 
real money-making success. This was Miss 
Hobbs, produced at The Duke of York's 
Theatre with Evelyn Millard, Herbert 
Waring and Allan Aynesworth, and in it 
sex-antagonism received shallow treatment 
and ended in capitulation and cosy matri- 
mony. It had a great success in Germany 
and the Kaiser sent the author his 
congratulations. 


Critical acclaim came in 1902 on the pub- 
lication of Paul Kelver. Much praised 
when it first appeared, it reads like an 
imitation of David Copperfield. Paul has 
a long talk about writing with Dickens in 
Victoria Park and echoes of Dickens fill the 
book. This was duly noted by the critics 
but placed to the credit of the imitator, 
who was understandably gratified but who 
returned to the writing of plays. He was 
rewarded six years later with a success in 
the theatre as resounding as could be 
wished, 

The Passing of the Third Floor Back and 
other stories was published in 1907 and 
John Murray suggested that the first story 
called for dramatization. On a lecture tour 
in America, Jerome worked on the idea and 
offered it to David Belasco, who nervously 
entertained it. It was in an artist's studio 
in Folkestone, that Forbes-Robertson saw 
the play. He was drawn to it and wrote to 
Jerome to intimate this. Belasco was 


relieved not to have to do it and Forbes- 
Robertson embarked upon what was to 
prove his final triumph in the theatre. They 
opened at Harrogate and Harrogate did not 
care for The Passing. Next week, however, 
Blackpool was visibly moved and took the 
“morality” to its heart. On ist September 


1908, it opened at St. James’s Theatre and 
ran for 186 performances. Walkley called 
it, rightly, a series of sermons, and Max 
described it as a deplorable affair, but Sir 
Johnston took it on two American tours 
and revived it, with Othello and Hamlet and 
such, for his farewell to the London stage 
at Drury Lane. Matheson Lang took it to 
the East. Let Mr. Macqueen Pope have 
the last word. After calling Forbes- 
Robertson the greatest Hamlet of his time, 
he continues, “And later, when he was to 
portray the Christ idea in Jerome K. 
Jerome's play, The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back, he transcended anything the 
stage of that, or any other era, has shown 
us, for saintly humanity. It is good to 
know that it brought him fortune.” 

During the First World War, Jerome 
drove a French Red Cross motor-ambulance 
on the Western Front, having failed of em- 
ployment by the British on account of his 
age, but his health broke down and he 
returned, to advocate a negotiated peace. 

His autobiography, published in the 
Autumn of 1926, provides hardly any dates 
and declines into discursive reminiscence. 
It contains no photographs but a reproduc- 
tion of the portrait by de Laszld makes an 


(Continued on page 40) 





before and after the Theatre 


We Recommend these Restaurants 








LEONIS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whese personal atiention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
"Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 

EVELYN LAYE 

26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON W1 

TELEPHONE ~ GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


Lzont recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 Bast 63rd Street. Props. Bruno & Gino 





GOW'S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 


LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table dHéte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 
Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 





Mr. Theodore Frangos will guide you in a 
large and varied menu 


Before and After the Theatre 
Beotys Restaurant 
79 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 8548/8768 
Beotys Restaurant 
Wright's Lane, Kensington, W.8 
WEStern 8525/5395 
Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 
Dinners 5.30 - 11.30 











a 


Hote! and Restaurant 

LUNCHEONS - DINNERS 

I—1130 pm 

C.C.F.-Finders and American 
_Diners Clubs Welcomed 


ST. MARTIN'S STREET 
Off Leicester Square, WC2 








as 


Eat for Life and joy. The World's choicest 
foods in delightful surroundings 


THE VEGA RESTAURANT 
Leicester a aed W.C.2. 


Ve 
Open weekdays 10. 95.30 WHI. 9612 








‘Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 
58- a ye Ave. GER 6847 
geen 12 noon i pe. daily 
D> Fully Licensed 


‘> . 11 p.m. 





O/ l O|,; 
When you make up your Uhinese 


Mind ...Come tothe Lotus House 
a 








Restaurant News 


O popular is the new Mermaid Theatre 
Restaurant that it is necessary to book 
weeks ahead for dinner tables. Under the 
able and imaginative management of Mr. 
Bruce Cop this restaurant is quite unique. 
The polished white wood tables and chairs 
and plain wash walls are modern, smart, 
and entirely in keeping with the magnificent 
view over the river. 

If you are visiting the first performance 
at 6.10 p.m. you may like to dine after- 
wards, or if the second (at 8.40 p.m.) you 
can dine beforehand. After the main 
dinner service is finished Mr. Cop produces 
ham, eggs and coffee, available until mid- 
night. Apart from all these things there 
are two snack bars in the foyer, licensed and 
coffee, for those who need a quick snack 
on the way in. All these restaurants are 
fully licensed, open for lunch also and 
non-theatregoers are welcome. 

Of interest to amateur dramatic or similar 
groups is that party bookings of 20-100 are 
catered for. 

Food is of West End standard and speci- 
alities include Braised Steak Josephine, steak 
cooked in stout, which Mr. Cop has dedi- 
cated to Mrs Bernard Miles (Josephine 
Wilson). A _ selection of ten to twelve 
appetisers from smoked salmon to jellied 
eels will suit all tastes. The 5/- platter in 
the snack bar is very popular. 


ECENTLY opened in Knightsbridge is | 
a new and interesting branch of the 
Kenya Coffee House. This big company | 
which was founded by an ex-Kenya coffee | 


planter in 1922 to popularise Kenya coffee, 
held a coffee-tasting ceremony at the June 
opening by Lady Patricia Lennox-Boyd. 
Though perhaps not quite so well-known 
as tea-tasting, it is a fact that coffee-tasting 
first took place three hundred years ago. 
This house has three different restaurants, 
each with its specialities, from steaks to 
interesting snacks. Such things as tomato 
soup flavoured with wine and garnished with 
cream; roast Scotch Beef, and a very good 
cheese board are satisfying fare of high 
quality. In the lounge the Smorrebred is of 
wide selection, whilst “Shrimps in a crowd” 
is very popular in the mezzanine. Coffee 
and tea of all kinds are of the best at these 
houses, and prices are reasonable. * 





London’s Epicurean Rendezvous 
RESTAURANT de L’ELYSEE 


13 PERCY STREET, LONDON, W.1! 
Delectable Food, Choice Wines and i ta 
Service under the Personal Supervision 
Varnavas 


Telephone: MUSeum 4804 











We Recommend these Restaurants 





Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


“ALBERT excels in 
cuisine bourgoise.” 
Econ Ronay, 
Daily Telegraph 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


THREE COURSE LUNCH 7/6 
FOUR COURSE DINNER 10/6 
also 4 la Carte Specialists 
Facilities for Parties up to 50 
Licensed till midnight 
Reservation up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERrard 1296 and GERrard 3066 








REAL CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
atmosphere and service 
BRUSA’S “FIFTY” RESTAURANT 


50 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
Tem. 1913. Noon-Midnight Fully Licensed 








LEY ON’S fi 
91 WARDOUR ST, wi. 


i 


Fully Licensed Open Daily 
(inc. Sundays) 12 to — 





ee ne 
For good food Isola Bella was voted one of the 
seven best Restaurants in London by the 
American visitors ballot in 195 


ISOLA BELLA 
15 FRITH STREET, SOHO, W.1 
Italian and French Cooking 
Fully Licensed 


Telephone: GERrard 3911 
12.30—2.30 p.m. 6.15—11.15 p.m 





Open 











“IN THE HEART OF THEATRELAND” 


Wonsntes crate, 
il LONDON, W.1 


Open until 2 a.m., including Sunday 
Fully Licensed 
Rest.: Ger 3583 Rec.: Cer 1739 


A 
s 

















THE BEST CURRY IN EUROPE! 


v he Fina shi 
22 CRANBOURN STREET, w ¢ 2 


Weekday pe alte | gt 
Cov. 0509 7H ed Tem. 5936 





The Humeorist (Contd) 


impressive frontispiece. Jerome K. Jerome 
sits facing front, elderly, sage, rubicund and 
Asquithian, against a very dark background. 
His left arm is out of the picture. His 
right elbow rests on a chair-arm, hand to 
face, thumb under chin, third and fourth 
fingers extending the line of the lips on a 
lower level. Silver-grey attire matches his 
silver-grey hair—a woollen tunic with a 
rather deep collar rolled down and a loose 
long overcoat. -He looks as if he had just 
come from umpiring a cricket match. The 
book is full of names, many of them very 
well known, introduced naturally in the 
narrative flow, yet seldom is Jerome’s name 
to be found in the biographies of other 
men. But for Three Men in a Boat and 
The Passing of the Third Floor Back, he 
would by now have sunk in the flood of 
time without trace. And of those two 
works, no superior person has a good word 
to say; it is only the affection of the masses 
that keeps them alive. 

The essence of his character, I think, is 
contained in the following quotation from 
his autobiography. After referring to his 
melancholy childhood in the East End of 
London, he says, “I can see the humorous 
side of things and enjoy the fun when it 
comes; but look where I will, there seems 
to me always more sadness than joy in 
life.” Lucky Jerome, to be let off with just 
sadness. He was a good man. Walsall and 
we do right to honour him. * 


hy ee OF SMALL THEATRE (LONDON) 


FOR DISPOSAL inci. lighting board, spots, 
dimmers etc; stackable chairs, 12ft flats, rostrums etc; 
various furniture, properties and wardrobe “period” 
and modern; curtains; some wood and hardboard etc 
etc. Write in the first instance to Box No. 607. 


IRST CLASS Artistes, Models, 
top line variety acts & girl 
details with photos & S.A.E. All 
to.—F. D. Robinson Productions, 
Rd., Newcastie-on-Tyne 1, 


Dancers Also 
vocalists. Send 
letters answered 
138A Westgate 
Northumberland 


IRST CLASS ACTS available or ail 
Comics, dancers, 


occasions 
singers, part or full dress 


OR SALE, “Theatre World” complete editions for 
1951-52-54-S5-57, also 1953 and 1956, last one 
of cach is missing. What offers?—Box 605. 


ALLS for rehearsal, also smaller rooms availabic, 

day time only, as from 6th April 1959. Canteen 
Buses pass door. Underground five minutes. Apply— 
Griffiths, 200 Wandsworth Road, London S.W.8. 


APPY HOME SCHOOL for boys and girls from 

3 years. Term and Holidays highly recommen- 

4 Reasonable fees.—-Wihton House School, 
Hastings Rd.. Bexhill, Sussex. Tcl. Bexhill 3404. 


IGH-GRADE photographic figure studies for 

amateur, student and professional artists and 
sculptors as an aid to figure composition. Details to 
major applicants.—BCM/Palette, Dept. T.W., Mono- 
mark House, London W.C.1. 





OUSEWORK FOR MEN. Suit Actors or Students. 
Full or Part Time.—** Homestead Domestic 
Service,” 15 Lyncroft Gardens, N.W.6. Tel: SWI 3047 


Sureet, W.1 
Phone for 


Swallow 


] IDO RESTAURANT, 
4 required 


Attractive hostesses 
appointment.—-REG 0362. 


Italian School of 

singers lacking 
Voice production and 
Concert, Oratorio, Radio, 
information, write 107 
‘phone PARK 3224. 


\ AESTRO DIMITRI TIRIMO. 

4 Singing Special courses for 
development and progress. 
full training for Opera, 
West End Studios.—For 
Campden Hill Rd., W.8 or 


\ DME. STILES-ALLEN, teacher of Julic Andrews, 
4 Anne Ziegicr, Aileen Cochrane & other famous 
stars has vacancies for a few male or female pupils 
for all branches of vocal art. Apply for particulars 
by letter to W.1., or telephone 
West 


14 Hanover St., 
Kingsdown 383 


\ USICIANS (all instruments considered) required 
4 for Band of The Life Guards. Also 4 Boys 
aged 15-17 for training as trumpeters, no previous ex- 
perience necessary. Write—Director of Music, Hyde 
Park Barracks, London S.W.7. KENsington 1481. 


JENZANCE, 
cottage Full 
giffian Cliff, St. 


Holidays for 
board. 
Buryan, 


actors, 
Reasonable 
Penzance. 


Cornish cliff 
Jonas, Tre- 


)LAYWRIGHTS WORKSHOP 

tation an attractive selection of 
three-act plays including festival 
state requirements.-Ludlam, 23 
shaw. Manchester. 


offers for presen 
one-act and 
winners. Please 
Boswell Av., Auden- 


‘HEFFIELD. Highly recommended by 
\) Board-Residence, few mins, all Theatres 
like your stay here.—Royal House, 1 
Tel: 23824. 


profession 
You will 
Filey Street, 


OP SALARY for Shorthand-Typists, Copy-Typists, 

etc., hrs. 10-5 (or longer). Odd periods, weeks 
or days. Apply—Jay Cory. Parliament Mansions, 
Abbey Orchard Street, S.W.1 (3 mins. St. James’ Park 
Station). Tel.: ABBey 2354/5817. 


‘(HE GOLDEN MILE SHOW OF 

BRITAIN. This show is available for engage- 
ments or bookings in or out of doors. It has every- 
thing any manager could wish for and never fails to 
pack them in. TOP CLASS VARIETY, GREAT 
PRODUCTION, TERRIFIC SINGING, GIRLS, 
GLAMOUR, LEGS & PERSONALITY, with the 
added exciting new music & Ballads with a Beat 
With Britains Latest Song Writing Team. FRANK 
D. ROBINSON & JOHNNY FARLANE. Sensational. 
Collosal & Appealing. Anyone wishing to book the 
Golden Mile Show should write as soon as possible 
to avoid disappointment to—F. D. Robinson Produc- 
tions 138A Westgate Rd., Newcastle-onTyne, 
Northumberland 


GREAT 


* Theatre World Annuals," Nos. 1, 3. 


\ TANTED 
Write, stating price.—Box No. 606 


4 and 6 


\ TANTED first class strip acts. English and con 

tinental Good work assured Must send 
photos & S.A.E F. D. Robinson Productions, 138A 
Westgate Rd., Newcastle-on-Tyne 1, Northumberland 
shows to suit any event. Professionals only Also 
Models and Fashion Models. Fashion shows arranged 
Open air displays. with country dancing. also 
childrens shows. Please write to--F. D. Robinson 
Productions, 138A Westgate Rd., Newcastic-on-Tyne, 
Northumberland 


\ 7.9 MAIDA VALE (close tube), single & doubie 

bed-sitting rooms from £2 15s. p.w. (no 
charges).—Snell & Co., 47 W.9, CUN 
6181 


Maida Vale, 








AVAILABLE 
FOR AMATEUR 
PRODUCTION 


PLAYS 


A wide choice of Three-Act 
and One-Act Plays are avail- 
able to Amateur Dramatic 
Societies 
SINGLE COPIES OF PLAYS 
SENT ON APPROVAL 
Full Catalogue available at 1/- (post free) 


Write for information to: 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 
ASCOT HOUSE, 52 DEAN ST., LONDON, W.1 
GERrard 3822/3 





@@H” Each issue brings the 
complete script of a current 
stage hit... ee 
news of theatre 
PLUS throughout the 
world—articles by and about 
leading theatre personalities. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
£2.17.6 1 yr., £5.7.6 2 yrs. 
£7.18.0 3 yrs. 
SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St., 
London, W.C.2 
BIE So GE 














Webber - Douglas School 
OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Principal: GEORGE ROSSITER, T.D 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN., MAY, SEPT. 
APPLY SECRETARY 


CLAREVILLE ST., LONDON, S.W.7 


(FREmantile 2958) 





EVANS PLAYS 


Now published and released for 
amateur presentation: 


THE HAMLET OF 
STEPNEY GREEN 


by Bernard Kops 
(7m. 6f. 6/- post 4d.) 


Montague House, Russell Sq. WC1 














FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


FRENCH’'S PLAY PARADE 
Is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest news about all our new plays, and 
gives interesting information about plays to 
come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD ay 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 





Gigi, you promised I might see you 
through The Tunnel of Love. So why 
spend so long removing your grease- 
paint ? Crowe’s Cremine will get it 
off in a moment. (It liquefies the 
paint, and leaves the skin ready for 
everyday make-up!) So get yourself 
some Crowe’s Cremine—else I'll be 
falling for Chrysanthemum, Hook, 
Line and Sinker! A 4!6 tin or 2!6 
tube goes a long way ! 


From Frizell’s, 1 Cranbourn St., London 
W.C.2, and all good Chemists and Stores. 





The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


Under the distinguished patronage of Donald 
Wolfit, C.B.E.; Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 
Halstan; pomey Goodall; Jack Lynn (of the 


asadena Playhouse, U.S.A.) 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN ACTING 
SPECIALIST TRAINING IN BROADCASTING 
Two Full-Time Male Scholarships Available 
13 Ventnor Villas, Hove 3, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 











THEATRE WORLD BINDER 
(holding 12 issues) 
The ideal method of preserving your copies 
11/- (including postage) 
Obtainable from: 
Theatre World 
Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., London EC4 








Printed in Great Britain by WicutTmMan & Co. Lrp., THe Lewes Press, Lewes, Sussex, for the Proprietors 
and Publishers, Practical Press Ltp., 1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London. E.C.4. Tel. : 
Fleet Street 1555. Registered at the G.P.O. for transmission by magazine post. Agents for Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand: Gordon & Gotch Lid.; for South Africa: Central News Agency Ltd.; for U.S.A.: Internationa) 
News Co., 131 Varick Street. New York, 13, N.Y., or any branch of the American News Company Incorporated. 

















THEATRE WORLD 


Incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL Established 1925 


The leading illustrated review of the theatre, 
containing many pages of excellent pictures and 
authoritative reviews of current productions. 
PRINTED ON ART PAPER 


Regular Contents include : 


Special Pictorial Supplements illustrating outstanding 
London plays - Unbiased criticisms of new plays 
Interviews with the Stars by Eric Johns - Echoes 
from Broadway by our American Correspondent 
Notes and Reviews of the Ballet and Opera - Amateur 
Stage - The Theatre in other countries - Well 
informed articles of general theatrical interest. 


Price 2/- each month from all Newsagents 
and Bookstalls 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 1 Dorset Buildings 
1/- Salisbury Square, London, £.C.4 


























recent outstanding plays 
fully illustrated in Theatre World 


JULY 1959 MARCH 1959 NOVEMBER 1958 

Stratford-upon-Avon The Rose Tattoo Long Day's Journey 
Season Eighty in the Shade into Night 

Lock Up Your Daughters The Long and the Short The Elder Statesman 

Caught Napping and the Tall Mary Stuart (Old Vic) 


OCTOBER 1958 
untie Mame 
JUNE 1959 FEBRUARY 1959 The Unexpected Guest 


Candide - 
Gilt and Gingerbread West Side Story Brouhaha 


The World of Paul = Ajscheth Wid Vic)” SEPTEMBER 1958 
Slickey Five Finger Exercise 
Living for Pleasure 


a JANUARY 1959 Irma la Douce 
MAY 1959 
Fool’s Paradise The Grass is Greener pay nt 1958 
Brand Hot Summer Night The + eae Widow 
Wolf's Clothing Chrysanthemum Simole fevmen 
JULY 1958 
APRIL 1959 DECEMBER 1958 Stratford-upon-Avon 
Sganarelle Hook, Line and Sinker Season 
Tartuffe No Concern of Mine Expresso Bongo 
A Taste of Honey Valmouth Variation on a Theme 


























